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Clinical Lectures on Neurasthenia. By Thomas D. Savill, M.D. 
New York: William Wood & Co., 1899. Pp. 144. 

To be at their best, clinical lectures should be heard, not read; the 
personality and magnetism of the teacher, the presence of the patient 
and the demonstrations of conditions, all help to impress facts and 
strengthen the enunciation of theories; but few such lectures can be 
crystallized in print and constitute a real addition to medical literature. 
The present five lectures are no exception to the rule. Although they 
have the great merits of being practical, earnest and reasonably brief, and 
of evidently having been written by an author interested in the work, and 
albeit they must have been of interest and value to the auditors for 
whom they were intended, they present nothing new, are necessarily 
unsystematic, and their rather numerous defects are decidedly more 
dangerous in cold print than they were in extemporaneous delivery. 
They are rather loose in conception, carelessly written, based on a 
questionable pathology, narrow in the treatment of a broad subject. 

In the first lecture the author makes an admirable plea for clinical 
instruction in poorhouses—a plea which may well be addressed to the 
public and profession on this, as well as the other, side of the Atlantic. 
There can be no doubt that large infirmaries should not only be 
organized on a hospital basis, with adequate attending and resident 
medical staffs, but should be used in the preparation of physicians for 
their life work. The material in some of our larger cities is immense, 
and many diseases may be better studied here than anywhere else. 
Not only has the student the advantage of prolonged observation, but 
what is of paramount importance in many cases, the benefit of post¬ 
mortem examination. It is well to remember that Charcot made and 
maintained his reputation by means of the material in that great alms¬ 
house for women, the Salpetriere. Patrick. 

Die nervosen Krankheitserscheinungen der Lepra, mit besonderer 
Berucksichtigung ihrer Differential-Diagnose, von Dr. Max 
Laehr, Privatdocent an der Universitat Berlin. Pp. xii-162. Ber¬ 
lin: Verlag von Georg Reimer, 1899. 

The subject of leprosy, with particular reference to its manifesta¬ 
tion in the nervous system, has received another excellent discussion at 
the hands of Dr. Max Laehr. Dr. Laehr was sent to study the disease 
in places where it was endemic, by the Medical Faculty of the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin. He chose the Balkan as the chief region for his 
study, and during a two months’ journey made the careful investiga¬ 
tions which form the basis of his monograph. The question is dis¬ 
cussed largely from the clinical point of view, necessitated no doubt 
by the comparatively short period at his disposal for study, and the 
consequent difficulty of working out the details of pathological anat¬ 
omy, even had an opportunity presented itself. 

The always interesting and apparently still mooted matter of the 
relationship or possible identity of leprosy of the nervous system and 
syringomyelia, the author very rightly says must be settled by a con¬ 
sideration of the pathological anatomy, as well as the clinical course 
of the two affections. In general the feeling is certainly growing that 
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The diseases are not identical, and that leprosy has its origin as a dis¬ 
ease of peripheral nerves, whereas syringomyelia is to be regarded as 
a primary affection of the cord. The question of secondary involve¬ 
ment of the cord due to extension from the periphery is a much more 
difficult problem to answer, particularly in view of our recent anatom¬ 
ical theories and the now well-recognized degenerations of the cord 
following or associated with so-called peripheral neuritis. The matter 
of central or peripheral origin of a process is clearly one difficult of 
determination, and it is apparently at this point that the progress of 
investigation in the leprosy question is now halting. The writer's 
material included a study of about forty cases, made at various places, 
of which numerous histories are given. The examinations were in 
all cases conducted in_ a systematic way, with particular reference to 
disturbances of sensation and of the functions of the cranial nerves. 
The examination of the motor sphere was confined to the determina¬ 
tion of visible muscular atrophy. The results of these various exami¬ 
nations are given in characteristic detail, and will no doubt be valuable 
to the special student of the subject, who needs statistics and exact 
statement. 

Following this section are nearly thirty pages devoted to a careful 
analysis of individual symptoms and their value in differential diag¬ 
nosis. As a final outcome of his study Laehr believes that the import¬ 
ant nervous disturbances of leprosy find their most natural explanation 
in a disease of the peripheral nerves, primarily their distal portions, 
but under certain circumstances in their more central segments, an 
opinion with which he finds the anatomical evidence (not his own) in 
complete agreement. In conclusion the author gives considerable space 
to an exhaustive differential diagnosis, for the most part arranged in 
parallel columns, between leprosy and syringomyelia, and leprosy and 
syphilitic polyneuritis. There are eleven pages of literature references 
appended, and a number of admirably reproduced photographs, illus¬ 
trating superficial lesions. The entire study is clinical, rather than 
pathological, in a broad sense, a fact which lessens its value, particu¬ 
larly in view of the author’s statement that some of the most important 
matters still in dispute demand a careful investigation of the patho¬ 
logical anatomy. There is, however, an implication that this further 
work will be forthcoming. E. W. Taylor. 

The Cerebrospinal Fluid. Its Spontaneous Escape from the 

Nose. With Observations on its Position and Function in the 

Human Subject. By St. Clair Thomson, M.D., F.R.C.S., Eng. 

Cassell & Co., London, 1899. 

This admirable monograph is based upon the study of a single case, 
hut Dr. Thomson has enlarged his paper by including the reports of all 
other cases hitherto recorded—only eight in fact—in which the same 
condition certainly existed; and by giving a complete account of the 
disease and the differential diagnosis from all affections, with which it 
might be confused. Naturally, the most interesting part is the descrip¬ 
tion, of the condition of the patient observed by himself; a woman of 
25, who at that time had suffered for 2V2. years from a dripping from 
the left nostril. This dripping was almost continuous, and probably 
amounted to as much as 15 oz.. in 24 hours. It was carefully analyzed 
by Prof. Halliburton, and found to conform in every respect to normal 
cerebrospinal fluid. It was absolutely sterile. The patient in youth 
had suffered from headaches, and on various occasions when the flow 
had ceased for a time, the headaches had reappeared. The nose and 
eyes were perfectly normal. There was no history of injury or other 



